WHY  THE   RESTORATION  DID  NOT  LAST

Chateaubriand thundered against the Jacobin faction which, said he, hung
on to all the offices: 'It has invented a new jargon to achieve its ends. . .
As it formerly referred to the aristocrats, it now refers to the ultras ... So,
then, we are the ultras, we, the sad heirs of those aristocrats whose ashes
lie at Picpus ... To dissolve the only assembly which, since 1789, has
displayed purely royalist feelings, is in my opinion, an odd way of
saving the monarchy . . .* Odd: Perhaps, but it was the only one. For
the first time since 1815, the people of Paris cried 'Long live the King!'
And it was written: 'France breathes, the Charter triumphs, and the
King reigns/

He was not to reign long. Unfortunately for France, the policy of
reconciliation he so ardently desired became impossible when, in 1820,
Louvel, *a little weasel-faced mongrel, a snarling lone wolf', assassinated
the Duke of Berry, nephew of the King and the great hope of the ultras,
who at once hurled accusations at Decazes: 'Those who have assassinated
His Lordship the Duke of Berry', they said, 'are those who have re-
warded treason and punished loyally; those who have bestowed govern-
mental office on the enemies of the Bourbons and the hirelings of
Bonaparte!* This was absurd reasoning, since no one had more to fear
from the effects of this crime than Decazes, but it was a clever, per-
fidious and dangerous attack. Faced with his family's rage and tears,
Louis XVm could not retain Decazes in power. Chateaubriand, a
splendid writer but an unscrupulous partisan, gloated over the crime:
*Our tears, our sighs, our sobbing have astounded an unwary minister;
his feet have slipped in blood and he has fallen.' The Duke of Richelieu
came back, this time with the ultras' support, which condemned him to
follow their policy; intolerable discriminatory laws suspended the freedom
of the press and individual liberty. A committee including Lafayette,
Casimir Perier and Laffitte was established to collect funds and help
citizens under prosecution; a new electoral law created an aristocracy
of money which was entitled to a double vote. Paris bestirred itself
in protest; the cry of *Long live the Charter* became sedition. An
absolutist and clerical propaganda was launched by the leaders of the
'priest party', Jules de Polignac and Mathieu de Montmorency. All
the talk now was about *good books* and *good studies', and good
meant reactionary. When, seven months after her husband's death,
the Duchess of Berry brought into the world the Duke of Bordeaux,
who was called 'the Miraculous Child', the royalists' excitement be-
came so outrageous that in honesty Richelieu had to resign. The Count
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